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Who that loved social intercourse and refined 
‘as the French are famous for, 
fashionables know little: about, 

glish rout?—they might go, 

it in disgust.. Yet there 

* joyles: rs sag oles 

‘glittering her sphere on 

& prune the less at- 


hose whose notion of the highest) 


in to exhibit | 
a — their gilded trim 
~ Quiek glancing to the sun. 
ROUT. 

carnival of fashionable life, 
e€ meanest capacity in its 
. It is a well mob, with 
i ‘of a mob’s practice in elbowing, shuffling, 
craniming, whispering, and idle confabulation. 
id | Yet impo is ! For weeks the 
{tion for it. Carpenters, painters, confectioners, 
| chandlers, upholsterers, and heaven knows who, 
-| are placed in requisition, ‘The newspapers are 
. | solicited to emblazon the fame of the donor, and 
1 ee the guests to the loftiest 
excitenie *On Thorsday next: the 
will evitertein a large party of 


> sce the beauty and fashion of 
is _wel- | the ‘metropolis invited.” . Those roguish 
ewspapers, how they deal in hyperbole !—all ! 

ion of a city containing 

Sy ~ then Arete 

fe t eighteen, 

the size! The important 


: mnt. den Theatre at a royal 

- The Duke of Dunderhead’s carriage- 
sad} ¥ Leatherhead’s coach- 
each other most un- 

y—linkboys move about-like banditti 
mud and smoke, with the light of their 
s reflect their haggard vi , in 


ee > “ delightful 
"as the taliee have it, crowd; doffoce. 





tion of an unwieldy peeress’s huge bulk, or the 
still more appalling convexities of a Dutch na- 
bobess glittering wiih Eastern plunder. A cir- 
culation of guests is kept up: some, after remain- 
ing a half hour, go away to a second display of 
the samme kind at Lady Twirlabout’s or Lord 
Doodie’s; and others arrive who have already 
been both at her ladyship’s and his lordship’s 
parties. At length not one half remain, and a 
confined corner may be found about one in the 
morning to commence quadrilling—ennuyants 
still retire, and the number of “ twinkling feet” 
increases. The dance is kept alive until the fifth 
or sixth hour, though it did not commence until 
aftér three hours’ standing, jostling, and fatigue, 
had well nigh exhausted the powers of the more 
tender portion of the visitants, About six o’clock 
the remnant of company retire from sultry rooms 
to their cold carriages and the morning air, 
beauty’s eternal foe, to doze on their feverish 
couches till an hour or two after the meridian of 
day, This is a rout, the maximum of enjoy- 
ment!—the elysium of the gay—the revel of 
fashion! Haply, for the first time, some lovely 
gitl of eighteen from the healthful country— 


some. ““cynosure: of neighbouring eyes”’ at her 


father's mansion, has visited London, and in the 
slang term “ come out’’ at this: very entertain- 
ment—fresh in colour as the morning rose, hav- 
ing eyes that lighten with mild and modest 
radiance, a form like Psyche’s, all animation, 
tempered by refined manners—a heart and d's- 
position sincere, confiding, truth itself—hither 
she has come, to be initiated into a way of life 
that must reverse all her betier habitudes. From 
this evening the langvor of fashionable existence, 
slowly at first, but not the less sure, will begin 
to steal over her frame. Her vermeil beauty of 
cheek will fade into pallor, her limbs will lose 
their firmness and become flaccid, her simplicity 
and. candour of manners will be exchanged for 
eoyuetry and art, every unsophisticated charm 
will be no more. In a season or two she will be 
the pale, artificial, languid victim of town dissi- 

tion. If the heat of apartments not a tenth part 
arge enough for the company that enters them 
to breathe freely in, the want of accustomed 
sleep, the want of a London bed in certain. sea- 
sons of the year, the rising not with the lark but 
the owl, wear not out life itself, still the counte- 
nance, it will too soon be said, 


+—— is charming now no more; the bloom is fled, 
The lilies languid, and the roses dead. 


Numerous ate the victims’offered upon the altar 
of Fashion—the of Britain, the devourer 
of her children. umiption, in the metropolis, 


“at present'snatches more victims than at any for- 


ty | mer period ; and its prey are, for the most part, 





the young; the beautiful, and the gay ! 
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When late hours are proved to be so prejudi- 
cial to health, and we have so much time in the 
day for enjoyment, the evil might be remedied 
were it not that Fashion, like Comus, pertina- 
ciously exclaims :—** What have we with day 
to do!” But, alas! one might as well 


Send our precepts to the Leviathan 
To come on shore— 


as by the deduction of sober sense change a par- 
ticle of the mode! Ere I conclude, | must men- 
tion the present fashion of numerous dinner 
parties. What Babel confusion reigns over them! 
‘The ancients understood such things better, and 
built theatres for the crowd, but kept their houses 
open to their friends, who, they well knew, could 
be but few in number really worthy the name. 
‘* Never less than the Graces, nor more than the 
Muses,” was their established rule. ‘They loved 
social intercourse, and preferred seeing friends 
every day to feasting a mob once a-year. We 
cannot afford a plate or two for our friends daily, 
because we must give large dinner-parties at such 
and such times; and thus we starve our friend- 
ship to fatten our ostentation—** Out upon such 
half-faced fellowship !’’ Defend me from dinners 
in the fashion and routs @ la mode! Give me 
the dance, merry from the heart—the conviviality 
of health and reason—the communion of grace 
and simplicity in pleasure—interest instead of 
indifference—sparkling wit instead of frivolity— 
innocent mirth of the heart in place of that which 
is faint and sickly on the lip— 


Give me a look, give me a face 

That makes simplicity a grace; 

Robes loosely flowing, hair as free : 

Such sweet neglect more taketh me, 
Than all the adulteries of art, 

That strike mine eyes, but not mine heart. 


But every thing fashionable is constrained and 
servile: to be an adept, as Richelieu told Cor- 
neille, one must possess un = de suite, for 
Fashion takes her tone from the titled ones of 
the earth; your courtiers are always slaves of 
the mode; and in fashion the example of the 
greatest ‘* bestrides the earth like a Colossus.” 

I might trace fashion in a thousand other 
shapes—in operas, at watering-places, through 
town and country; but I will only briefly notice 
itin one more. ‘The natural desire of the fairer 
part of ‘creation is to please the other sex, and 
this accounts for the extreme love of fashion 
among women. What less than life would it 
cost a lady of the ton, to be obliged to dress for 
the remainder of her days like a quaker? The 
worship of the goddess of “* many colours’’ iz, 
however, more venial in woman than in mati. 
From the earliest time ocean has been dived into, 
deserts crossed, mines ransacked, invention tor- 
tured, and art only not quite exhausted, to minis- 
ter to her wants and changes. A female twelve 
months behind the mode, would be considered 
as outlandish as a mermaid. A man, if he bea 
gentleman, may wear a one-year-old coat and 
pass well enough in society ; but a lady, in a 
dress completely out, would be scorned and 
shunned, ridiculed and slandered. 





From Stephens's Travels. 
RUINS OF COPAN. 


We dismounted, and tying our mules to trees. 


= 


near by, entered the woods, José, the 
clearing a path before us. with a machete. . 
we came to the bank of a river, and saw direetly 
opposite a stone wall, perhaps a hundred feet 
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high, with furze growing out of the top, runnin& 
north and south along the river, in some pla 
fallen, but in others entire. It had more 
character of a structure than any we had éver 


seen, ascribed to the aborigines of America, and | sid - 


formed part of the wall. of Copan, an ancient 
city. on whose history books throw but litile 
ight « . 

Dr. Robertson, in kis History of America, 
lays it down as ‘a certain principle, that Ameri- 
ca was not peopled by any nation of the ancient | 
continent which had made considerable progress 
in civilisation.” . . « . + At that time, 
distrust was perhaps the'safer side for the histo- 


rian; but since Dr. Robertson wrote, a new 


flood of light has poured upon the world, and the | li 


field of American antiquities has been opened. 
. The first new light thrown wpon_ this 
subject as regards Mexico was by the great Hum- 
boldt, who visited that country at a time when, 


by the jealous policy of the government, it, was |.w 


almost as much closed against strangers as 
China is now. No man could have better de- 


served such fortune. At that time the monu-| buri 
ments of the country were not.a leading object of | 


research: but ergy ase from Moceege 
sources information and draw — 

Mytla, or the Vale of the : sic! a} 
mountain hewed down and terraced, and called 
“the Hill of Flowers ;” and the great pyramid or 
temple of Cholula he visited himself. Unfor- 


tunately, of the great cities beyond the vale of | 


Mexico, buried in forests, ruined, desolate, and 
without a name, Humboidt never heard, or, at 
least, he never visited them. It is but lately that 
accounts of their existence reached Europe and~ 
our own. country. ‘These-accounts, however 
vague and unsatisfactory, had roused our curiosi- 
ty ; though I ought perhaps to eay that both Mr. 
Cutherweod and | were somewhat sceptical, and. 
when we arrived at Copan, it was with the hope, 
rather than the expectation, of finding wonders. 
Since the discovery of these ruined cities the 
prevailing theory has been, that they ed 
a race long anterior to that which inhabited 
country at the time of the Spanish 
Opposite the wall the river was no 
we returned to our mules, mounted 
another part of the bank, a s i 
The stream was wide, and in 
rapid, and with‘a 
Fording it, we rode 
encumbered with 
opened by cutting away 
ona to foot of the wall, ' 
mounted and tied our mules. 
The wall was of «ut stone, well 
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ift time, 
some with wouns eir long arm 
wilkiag ont to We ois 00: hs, and holdi 
on with their hind feet ora curl ofthe tail, sprang _ 
to a branch of the next tree, and, with a noise 
like a current of wind, passed on into the depths — 
of the forest. It was the first time we had seen — 
| ny spirits of the departed race guarding _ 
We retumed to the base of the pyramidal 
structure, and ascended by regular stone steps 
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panied me. to nage : 


could take up our abode, but there was none. 
To ‘hang » eve hammock under the trees was 
madness: the branches were still wet, the ground 


up-town Iota!) ‘To ‘buy Copan! - 
ab aguia ties the deso- 
ion in which ir ore buried, set them 
up in the “ commercial. emporium,” 
found en institution to be the nucleus of a 
national museum of American antiquities ! 
query, Could the “ * be removed?) They 
were on the banks of @ river that emptied into the 


e here | away shrobs and branches, 
‘I found Mr. Catherwood wilh the Indian work-. 





a ; * ' $ . . we 
| resolved first to obtain drawings of ase r mae 
ith | columns. Even in this there was great difficulty. 


were ag complicated, and so dif- 

th 1. Catherwood had ever 
to be perfectly unintelligible. The 
cutting’ was in very high relief, and required a 


ag body of light to bring up the figures ; and 
the taiege was po tk the shade so ‘deep, 


upon large trees; and the Indians, as in the days 
when the Spaniards discovered them, applied to 
work without ardoar, carried it on with litle ac- 
tivity, and, like children, were easily diverted 
from it. One hacked into a tree, and, when tired, 


which very soon, sat down to rest, and 
another relieved him. While one worked there 
were always several looking on. I remembered 


the ring of the woodman’s axe in the forest at 
home, and wished for a few long-sided Green 
ong? But we had been buffeted into 
j watched the Indians while they 
‘ with their machetes, and even wondered 
ee eee At length the trees 


were felled and d aside, a space cleared 
around the base, Mr. Catherwood’s frame set up, 
and he settowork. . < . Itis impossible to 
describe the interest with which I explored these 
ruins. The was entirely new; there 
‘were no guide-books or guides; the whole was 


a virgin soil. We could not see ten yards before 
us, and never knew what we should stumble 
npon next. At one time we stopped to cut away 
branches and vines which concealed the face of 


and | a monument, and then to dig around and bri 
great eras Sentra caveat of whe 


earth. I leaned over with 
reathless anxiety while the Indians worked, and 
an eye, an ear, a foot, or a hand was disen- 


sombed ; and when the machete rang against the 








ace e __ Journal. 

- trees of India, above twenty feet in ireut ce, | so dense that it was almost hopeless:to think of{ ed to defy his art; two monkeys on a tree on 
‘extending their roots fifty or a hun; | penetrating them... ‘he only way to make a| one side appeared to be laughing at him, and | 
‘dred feet the. rui gh éxploration would be to cut down the| felt discouraged and P rosy aot Despite the 


difficulties which obstructed their labours, the 
two antiquaries continued their operations. Mr. 
Catherwood, thanks to a piece of oiled canvass 
and. a pair of waterproof boots, “ worth. their 
weight.in gold,”’ established himself in a some- 
what less perilous studio than at first; and Mr. 
Stephens’s time was fully occupied in selecting 
ornaments for him to copy and clearing away the 
trees around them, in carrying on a defensive 
war against the churlish Don Gregorio and a 
drunken alcalde, and. in negotiations with Don 
José Maria for the purchase of the city. When 
first Mr. Stephens propounded the question to 
him, ‘ What will you take for your ruins ?”’ the 
Don’s astonishment was unbounded ; and strong 
doubts evidently came upon him both as to the 
sanity and solvency of the buyer. However, he 
said he would consult his wife, and give his 
answer on the morrow. | 

The next morning he came, and his condition 
was truly pitiable, He was anxious to convert 
unprodactive property into money, but was afraid 
to do so, and said that I was a stranger, and it 
might bring him into difficulty with the govern- 
ment.’ I again went into proof of character, and 
engaged to save him harmless. Shades of 
suspicion still lingered ; and, as a last resource, I 
opened my trunk, and put on a diplomatic coat, 
with a profusion of large eagle buttons. I had 
on a Panama hat, soaked with rain and spotted 
with mud, a check shirt, white pantaloons, yel- 
low up to the knees with mud, and was about as 
outré as the negro king who received a company 
of British officers, on the coast of Africa, in a 
cocked hat and military coat without any inex- 
pressibles ; but Don José Maria could not with- 
stand the buttons on my coat; the cloth was the 
finest he had ever seen; and Don Miguel and 
his wife were fully convinced that they had in 
their hut an illustrious incognito. The only 
question was who should find paper on which to 
draw the contract. I did not stand upon trifles, 
and gave Don Miguel some paper, who took our 
mutual instructions, and appointed the next day 
for the execution of the deed. The reader is 
perhaps curious to know how old cities sell in 
Central America. I paid fifty dollars for 
Copan. 





AN EARTHQUAKE. 


While sitting at the supper-table we heard a 
noise over our heads, which seemed to me like 
the opening of the roof. Don Juan threw his 
eyes to the ceiling, and suddenly started from his 
chair, threw his arms around the neck of a ser- 
vant—a full from his horse during a popular com- 
motion hail rendered him iame for life—and with 
the fearful words, “‘Tremblor! tremblor !”— 
= earthquake ! an earthquake !)—all rushed for 

doors. I sprang from my chair, made one 
bound across the room, and cleared the piazza. 
The earth rolled like the pitching of a ship in a 
heavy sea. My step-was high, my feet barely 
touched the nd, and my arms were thrown 
up involuniarily to save myself from falling. I 
was the. Jast to start, but once under way, I was 
the last to stop. Half way across the yard I 
stumbled over.a man onhis knees, and fell. I 
never felt myself-so feeble a thing before. At 
this moment I heard Don Joan calling to me. 
He was leaning on the shoulder of his servant, 
with his face to the door, crying to me to come 
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out of the house. It was pitch dark; within 
was the table at which we had sat, with a single 
candle, the light of which extended far enough 
to show a few of the kneeling figures, with their 
faces to the door. We looked anxiously in, and 
waited for the shock which should prostrate the 
strong walls and lay the roof on the ground. 
There was something awful in our position, with 
our faces to the door, shunning the place 
which at all other times offers. shelter to man. 
The shocks were continued perhaps two minutes, 
during which time it required an effort to stand 
firm. ‘The return of the earth to steadiness was 
almost as violent as the shock. We waited a few 
minutes after the last vibration, when Don Juan 
said it was over, and, assisted by his servant, en- 
tered the house. I had been the last to leave it, 
but I was the last to retarn; and my chair lying 
with its back on the floor, gave an intimation of 
the haste with which [ had deeamped. The 
houses in Costa Rica are the best in the country 
for resisting these shocks, being, like the others, 
long and low, and built of adobes, or undried 
bricks, two feet long and onebroad, made of clay’ 
mixed with straw to give adhesion, and laid when 
soft, with upright posts between, so that they 
are dried by the sun into one mass, which moves 
with the surface of the earth.— Stephens’s Tra- 
vels. 





STRAWBERRIES. 


In most parts of England, strawberries are 
eaten alone, or dipped individually in sugar, be- 
fore being put intv the mouth: and to suit this 
mode of consumption, they are brought to the 
table with their stems, which form shanks to hold 
by. But in Scotland they are consumed in a far 
mere wholesome manner. ‘There they are 
brought to table stripped of their stems, and are 
ladled out and eaten with a plenteous infusion of 
cream and sugar. ‘“* Strawberries and cream” is, 
in fact, one of the grand national treats which 
strangers may reckon upon seeing set before them 
in the early weeks of July, and to which 
rally fall justice is done. In the neighbourhood 
of Edinburgh, there are a number of suburban 
villages deriving celebrity from their extensive 
strawberry grounds, and to these parties proceed 
from town to enjoy the fruit in perfeetion, that is 
to say, along with the richest and most delicious 
cream. In the vicinity of Dublin, the celebrated 
‘‘ Strawberry Beds" in the same manner attract 
immense crowds of persons in the summer even- 
ings, when the frait is in its prime. ‘Those who 
are accustomed to see strawberries only in the 
small potiles in which they figure at Covent 
Garden market, can form but a feeble idea of the 
mode of consumption at ettaer the Scotch or the 
Irish metropolis. F 

Of late years there have been many changes 
and improvements iy the strawberry world. Fifty 
or sixty years ago, only about a dozen sorts were 


known, those of the largest size being called 
hautboys, from being pe eT! in the 
haut bois or high woods of Buhemie. According 
to horticulturists, there are now some hundreds 


of select varieties, produced by 


crossing, ge. 
of situation, and other circumstances. . An 
and respectable strawberry, known as the Old - 


Scarlet, was introduced from Virginia in 1625, 
and has been the prolific source of several varie- 
ties. ‘The Austrian Scarlet, the angry Por 
Scotch Searlet, the Aberdeen Seedling, the 

End Scarlet, the Downton, Sir Macken- 
zie’s Late Scarlet, Nova Scotia ‘Prolific 
Hautboys, and Keen’s Seedling, may be noticed 


| given 


‘the viclaney of Edinburgh ineluded, 


among hundreds of others. Latterly, some poor | down a flighit 
to Keen’s 1 i ombins 

vour with 
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ces of these we 
at particular seasons, is methodically ‘conducted 
seale.. In most parts of the country, } 
the fruit ta 
its different varieties comes almost at once into 
the market, the season lasting about three weeks, 
and then all is over. ‘The exceeding precarious- | 
ness of the crop, from the chance dam of} 
- of strawberries a bu: 


ness of little profit, ‘and it has been aban- 
doned by a number of our market ga 
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at maturity till late in July and August, aj 
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to. the 


greater degree of success in ight be se-}: 
cured. Tou those who thd RUT gece 
horticultural information on a ‘subject so. impor- 
tant, we cannot do better than : 
work which we have been indebted to in the pre- 
sent sketch—it is entitled “The Orchard and. 
Fruit Garden,” by Mr. Macintosh, head gardener 
to the Duke herpes titks wees ith- — 
abounding in useful particu Rte 
tificial growth of all our fruits, and so. beautiful. 
in its execution, as to be a fit object of ornament 
for a lady’s drawing-room.—C; "a Edin- 
burgh Journal, . : be 









From Miss Sedgwick's“ Letters from Abroad.” 
TOMBS. 


The tombs. are among the most interesting 
monuments about Rome. They time,‘|. 
and level all national and individual differences | 
by speaking to you of the ties that are ufiiversal, 


and of experience common to all. Here, where | COW?” 
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